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THE FIRST BOOK OF HISTORY. 

For Children and Youth. By the Author of Peter 
Parley’s Tales. With sixty Engravings and siz- 
teen Maps. Published by Richardson, Lord & Hol- 
brook, 133 Washington Street, Boston. 

« This book contains a vast deal of information, related in a 

manner which must greatly interest the youthful reader. It 

is designed particularly for Schools, but will be a very use- 
ful study for an evening family circle. 

“A familiar style has been adopted, and the materials 
hroughout are d on a new plan. The common 
method is to begin at the earliest date, and follow down the 
train of events to the present time. The author of this work 
has partially reversed this method. He begins with the in- 
dividual states of our own country, and first exhibits their 
present condition. He then notices a few recent events, And 
having fixed the attention of the reader upon the subject, 
proceeds to detail its history. Avoiding general statements, 
he has endeavored to keep the attention and interest of the 
pupil alive, by descriptions, sketches and tales, which may 
atence gratify the taste, and improve the understanding.’’ 

(Preface. 








Exrract. 

To give you a more lively idea of the character 
of our New England ancestors, I will sketch a 
picture of what might have been seen, in any of 
the New England villages, in the earlier part of 
their history. 

We will suppose it to be the morning of the 
Sabbath. Surrounded by a few houses, some of 
them built of logs, and some of boards, is a small 

_ brown building, without a steeple; this is the 
meeting house. At the appointed hour, the wor- 
shippers are seen gathering to the church from 
various quarters. 











But each man carries a gun, and over his shoul- 
der he has the trappings of a soldier. The guns 
are all placed together near the meeting-house 
door, and one man is stationed there to give the 
alarm, if the Indians are seen to be approaching 
the spot. Thus prepared to fly to the defence of 
their houses a their families, they enter the 
house of God, and there they worship. How pow- 
erful must have been the motive, which drove our 
fathers from England, into the wilderness, to live 
a life like this! 

_ { willsketch another picture. We will suppose 
it to bea week day; a day of labor. You see a 
man going with his scythe into the field; but he 
's armed with a musket. You see a man plough- 
'gg, and another hoeing his corn; they have each 
muskets lashed to their backs. 

_You see a man on horseback, going from one 
village to another; he too is armed. You see a 
man removing with his family to some distant set- 
eet he is provided with the means of instant 
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Thus lived our New England Fathers, for more 


that the next instant, an Indian arrow, or an Indi-| light, and soon began to show how they could hop 
an bullet, might be in the air, speeding with a| and jump. Penn, it is said, then got up and 
deadly aim to the heart. | 
The woods were full of wild | I Zz 

At night, the wolves would come about | say; but it is certain the Indians long ‘emenbege ee 
the houses and barns, and often carry off a sheep, | ed him with feelings of love and veneration. < 


Nor was this all. 
animals. 


oralamb. Ifa traveller on foot lingered in the 
forest till sunset, he heard the howl of these hun- 
gry beasts upon his track; or perchance a bear 
crossed his path, turning back with a wistful look ; 
or a panther glared on him from the top of some 
aged oak, or the lonely cry of the wild cat filled 
his ears. 

A people living under circumstances like these, 
surrounded by dangers, inured to toil, strangers 
to relaxation and amusement; living partly on the 
flesh of deer, which they hunted in the woods, and 
partly upon the fruits yielded by the fields to their 
own labor; were likely to possess great courage, 
sternness, and decision of character. And such 
indeed were leading peculiarities of the New Eng- 
land settlers. 

There can be no. doubt that many of our bless- 
ings in New England have descended to us from 
the Pilgrim Fathers. The abundance of our 
schools, the love and reverence felt for religion, 
and as consequences of these, the intelligence 
and morality of the people generally, are things 
for which we have to thank the piety and wisdom 
of the Puritans. * * * * * 

I will now tell you the history of Pennsylvania, 
but I must begin with William Penn, for he was 
the chief instrument of its settlement. He was 
the son ofa British admiral, and lived in London. 
He was educated as a lawyer, but he joined the 
Quakers, then an obscure and persecuted sect. 

In 1681, King Charles granted to him a large 
tract of land, between New Jersey and Maryland. 
This included Pennsylvania and Delaware. In the 
fall of the same year, a good many persons, chiefly 
Quakers, to whom he had sold some of the land, 
set out in three ships, and came to America. 
These people settled on the Delaware river, near 
where Philadelphia now stands. 

These brought with them a letter from Penn 
to the Indians. In this he said to them, ‘that the 
great God had been pleased to make him concern- 
ed in their part of the world, and that the king of 
the country where he lived had given him a great 
province therein; but that he did not desire to 
enjoy it without their consent; that he was a man 
of peace, and'that the people whom he sent were 
men ofthe same disposition; and if any difference 
should happen between them, it might be adjusted 
by an equal number of men chosen on both sides.’ 

In the fall of 1682, Penn himself came to the 
colony with two thousand emigrants. While he 
was in the country, he met some of the Indian 
Chiefs, and made a treaty with them. His mild 








and gentle manners made a great impression on 
the savages. 

He walked with them, sat with them on the 
ground, und ate with them of their roasted acorns 





aan one generation. They were in a state of 
. ““astant preparation for attack; always supposing 


and hominy, At this they expressed great de- 
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began 
to hop too, and soon showed that he could beat 
them all. Whether this is true or not, 


Penn also marked out the plan of a great city, 
to which he gave the name of Philadelphia; by 
which is meant ‘the city of brotherly love.’ Be- 
fore the end of the year, this place ined 
eighty buildi In 1684, Penn re to 
England, leaving the province in a happy and 
prosperous condition. 
eR A 








NARRATIVE. 


A DEATH BED SCENE. 
[From Reminiscences of a Clergyman.} 
In the life of a pastor pleasures and pains are 
intermingled in de, . To witness the 
triumphant success of the preached gospel—to 
see the excellency of that gospel exemplified im 
the blameless lives and peaceful deaths of the 
children of God, is of itself encouragement suffi- 
cient to sustain a pastor amid multiplied labors, 
and intense trials. But, ah, the reverse! to wit- 
ness the dying struggles of one from whom hope 
and peace have fled forever, in consequence of a 
steady and wilful rejection of the terms of salva- 
tion—how sad; how sickening to the heart ! 
Miss — was one of those with whom | had in 
pastoral visitations frequently labored, endeavoring 
to convince her of the danger of delay in the great 
concerns of the soul, of the indescribable impor- 
tance of securing in health those religious com- 
forts, which are so often sought in vain in the 
hour of sickness and pain. She would listen with 
respect, but then the dream of life was so 
ant to her fancy, she chose rather to i it 
than to awake to the sober realities of her condi- 
tion. Arguments, however weighty, persuasions 
however tender, warnings however terrific, were 
alike disregarded, or if regarded, soon forgotten. 
The current of life flowed smoothly and gaily on: 
nor did the thought seem to enter her mind that 
it would encounter any thing to disturb the sere- 
nity of its progress. It was not that she partici- 
pated to much extent in the @bGSements and 
follies which lead away the youn; : 
in her case a deplorable insensib 
and urgent claims of religion. _ 
reckoning at length came. 
not to Adeline in health and hig 
Adeline in sickness and distress. Ffer s 
stood by her bed-side in deep solicitude, watch- 
ing the progress of the disease and the restlessness 
of its vigtim. Conviction for sin had now taken 
the pladb of unconcern. In the light-of a near 
approach to eternity, the things of time seemed 
trifling indeed. ‘* What must I do tobe saved?’ 
was now the engrossin€ question. @**You see,” 
said I, ‘‘ Adeline, in your present situation the 
reason why I have been so anxi that you 
would become a Christian in health. at Which 
once seemed to you a disagreeable ifipertunity, 
you now perceive did not equal the urgeney of 
your case. Is there not reason for what I have 
said?”” ‘*Oh yes,” she replied, ‘‘1 have neg- 
lected my soul. I have done wrong in deferring 
repentance to this hour.”” She however conver- 
sed but little. I thought too, I distinguished a 
latent hope of recovery, which served to quiet the 
rising agitations of her soul. I prayed with her, 
and she seemed to join with some earnestness im 
the prayer. 1 felt that perhaps her work for efer- 
nity would be accomplished in a short time, and 
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done quickly and fully. It was not long before | 
her disorder. asgumed a moge threatening aspect, 

and as death approfthed, her fears were roused 

to a most affecting height, her cries for mercy #il- 
ed her dying chamber, and that parting breath, 

which might have sung the praises of redeeming 
love, was still vainly imploring in its last gasp, the 
slighted favor of God! She died without hope. 
It is therefore no fanciful picture which the preach- 
er or the poet draws, when he warns the living to 
repent, by the terrors of those scenes which have 
hung over the last moments of the dead. 


that whatever J had to do for this “b 














RELIGION. 





From the Christian Advocate. 


FORCE OF EXAMPLE, 


I have often been struck with the force of ex- 

n children, and the readiness with which 

i as far as practicable that which is set 

them. The incident about to be related, will il- 
lustrate this to some extent. 

Joseph Henry, so soon as he had learned to 
walk sufficiently acquired the habit of following me 
about the house, yard, &c. Among other places, 
he invariably accompanied me to the one set apart 
for private prayer. I never forbade this, but en- 
couraged it. When there he would kneel by my 
side, and imitate so far as he could the devotions. 
It was part of a system of private worship I found 
it necessary to observe, to retire every evening 
at sunset for prayer and meditation. A particu- 
Jar room and place in it were selected for the ex- 





must be|his mother, they persuaded him to taste some|thought. I could haye wept over his fate—but 

sweetened whiskey, by telling him that it was’ no| tears were of no avail. He y 1 
harm to take it sweetened. This was a lie, but) ever I feared. The drunkard’s seg) was already 
the little boy didnot know it and tasted it. After-' stamped upon his forehead—and his soul was in- 
wards he asked his mother, and she told him that | sensible to the pur 
who lead a life of u 
joined by faith to that multitude of holy beings 
man who had put down his name to the Temper-| who surround the throne of Heaven. 


it was just as bad sweetened as without sweeten-| 
ing. ‘Then he was sorry, and went to the gentle-| 


ance Society’s Constitution, and confessed what 
he had done; and the gentleman, knowing that | 
the little boy had been deceived, told him that he | 
should not be turned out for that, if he would not | 
drink any more. He promised he would not, and | 
went home very glad, and since that, nobody can | 
prevail on him to taste any spirits at all. | 
Now | think the young readers will want to| 
know how it happens that this little boy isso much 
afraid of doing wrong. I saw a letter from his 
mother that seems to tell how it is, and I will let 
them see a part of it. She says, ‘‘ William is 
very tender hearted. He talks often of the Son of 
God, that died for us; and is much affected. He 
often speaks of his father’s swearing, and says he 
does wish his father would be good; and prays for 
him every day. And he will ask me if I think 
God. would give him a new heart if he would pray 
to God to forgive him. The little child has fre-| 
quently checked his father for swearing, in these 
words—‘ Pa, if you do not be good, you will go 
to the bad man.’ Dear —, I think it is the teach- 
ing of the Spirit; for we read that from the mouth 
of babes and sucklings shail come forth His praise.” 
What if all the little readers of this paper would | 
pray for the teaching of the Holy Spirit, and look | 








ercises. With these, from often visiting them, 
Joseph became perfectly familiar, as also the 
hour of retirement. One evening I had gone to 
the house as usual, and had taken my seat in the 
family room in a depressed state of mind—felt 
quite reluctant to perform the, accustomed duty, 
and was in the act of reasoning with myself wheth- 
er I should comply, when my little son, then not 
more than two years old, who dto be ibl 

of the return of the time, came hastily up to me 
and looked me earnestly in the face several times. 
As I did not pay the necessary attention to this, 
he caught hold of Ba seme and pulled as 
much as he could. is drew my attention more 
particularly to him, as it occurred to me for what 
purpose he was doing 4t. To test the correctness 
of my impression I rose up. Turning in the di- 
rection to go mo stairs, and still pulling me, I fol- 
lowed him. e opened and shut the stairs’ door, 
and still keeping hold of my clothes, we went up 
’ stairs. He turned into the right chamber—led 
me to the appropriated spot—looked up at me signi- 
ficantly and kneeled down. I need hardly say that 
I followed his iitimation, and enjoyed a pleasant 
season in calling on the Lord. He is now nearly 
seven years of age; has been going to school for 
some time, and is still fond of prayer; always, 
when he has opportunity, attending me to its per- 
formance as formerly. What might not be ac- 
complished if we trained up our children in the 
way in which they should go? doubtless a verifi- 
cation of the Scripture declaration—‘‘ when they 
become old they would not depart fromm” C. 








MORALITY. 


A TRUE STORY OF WILLIAM, 

A Little Boy who joined the Temperance Society. 

I wish Il your young readers, about a little 
boy whom’ know in Illinois. He is not six years 
old, and lives in a family where there is a good 
deal of whiskey used. He heard about a Tem- 
perance Society in the village, and asked his 
mother if he might join it. She consented, and 
he went to the gentleman who had the constitution 
and asked him to put his name down. The 
gentleman wanted to know if he would promise 
not.to drink any, and he said he would promise. 
So he had his name put down. Some journey- 
men of his father’s tried to persuade him to drink, 





to the Son of God, that died for our sins! They; 
might like little William, know how to pray, ‘‘ lead 
us not into temptation.’ — Western S. S. Messenger. | 
! 





From the Sabbath School lustructer. | 
A TENANT OF THE WORKHOUSE. | 


** Are you acquainted with James N 
quired a woman of me. 

** Ah, yes,” 1 replied, ‘‘ he was my early asso- 
ciate—and in his company | have passed many | 
an hour.” 

‘‘T remember him ever since he was quite a! 
youth,”’ said the woman, ‘‘ and what a pretty harm-| 
less boy he was. I used to notice him frequently | 
when in his play, as I lived in the house nearly’ 
opposite to his father’s—and often thought that, | 
if he lived to grow up, he would become an active, | 
intelligent and useful member of society: and so} 
thought a great many. But how have we been| 
disappointed!” { 
‘This woman was no less disappointed than my-| 
self. If ever any one bid fair to become an hon- 
ored and respected man, it was James N: : 
He attended school pretty constantly till he was 
old enough to learn a trade. During the first} 
part of his apprenticeship, his workshop was acer) 
ly opposite the store in which I was occupied, 
and frequently I would take to myself a few mo-} 
mens to visit him and converse with him while 
about his work. I seldom knew him to leave his| 
business, for any trifling thing —He was diligent | 
and steady. | 


About this time a circumstance occurred, that | 





?”? in- 





an opportunity of speaking to him. Sometime af- | 
ter, [ met him in the company of one, whom I} 
knew to be of a reckless disposition—he was dis- | 
solute, intemperate and profane. O, how aston-| 
ished L was to see him in the company of such a 
one!> “Js not that James N. ?” T inquired 
—and I was answered in the affirmative. IJ was 
struck with astonishment at his altered appearance. 
As I passed him he did not appear to distinguish 
me, and therefore I did not choose to make my- 
self known. From the person of wliom I asked 
the above question, I learned that James had of 
late been very intemperate—had given up his 





'few to pity him, and none to share his sorrows, 


| than many of my playmates, or because he was less 
| turbulent or fretful : 


debarred me from having any more interviews with | Fafa, ee 3 
James s Jong Hime. come it wis two or three | split one in two. I was sorry for what I had done 
ears lore saw . 


Then I had not} because I knew it would be sometime before I should 


He was gone—gone for- 


d unsullied joys of those 
1 employment} and who are 








James N. is yet a young man; and he 
knows no other home than the dismal walls that 
a workhouse afford. There he may be seen with 
a numerous train of wretched beings, killing his 
noble existence, in some petty employment. And 
there he must always reside, unless he make a 
thorough reform—and again become a useful and 
respected citizen. Intemperance and theft carried 
him thither, and for a great while he has been a 
stranger to peace and enjoyment. When I think 
what James once was, I pity his condition, 
feel constrained to raise the voice of alarm, that 
all may take warning, and forsake those ways 
which lead to the same unhappy consequences. 

Shun wicked company. If James had never as 
sociated with other persons, than those with whom 
he passed his early youth, he would never have 
been in his present situation, where he has but 


Be very careful that you are not led away une 
wares. Confide in none except those whom you 
know to be your real friends, and who labor for 
your present and future good. There are doubt- 
less those who would be glad to see you practice 
those vices which have degraded themselves, and 
who will do their utmost to lead you astray. I say 
again, be very careful that you are not led away 
by the wicked. Be always on yourguard. Watch 
against temptation, and often seek direction from 
above. Perhaps you may say, There is no dan- 
ger—I am secure. So many a youth has said 
before you—so thought James N They 
fell—and so may you. Once more I say, be care 
ful with whom you associate, and shun, shun the 
company of the wicked. Y 

a OST 








= 
OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM B******. 
As I go intoa certain house, I am always reminded 
of my friend Wm. B* *****, There is a little pic- 
ture hanging in the room, which he once owned, but 
which for a trifle, he gave to me. And this picture is 
all that I now p , tor him, who has 
gone before me, to inherit the mansions of glory. 
When I gaze upon it, my mind recurs to early days, 
wh@ William’s graceful form, moved in so many of 
our circles of innocent amusements. His parents 
were wealthy, and he was blest with many friends; 
and having but few to tell him ofthe way of salvation, 
and lead his mind from temporal to eternal things, be 
lived unmindful of that Being who gave him life, till 
the summer previous to his death. 
{ used to think William was one of the happiest of 
mortals—not because he possessed a better disposition 








aed 





ut because he was the owner of 
a fine sled, and, his father being able, had bought him 
an excellent little fowling-piece. One day, after I had 
been amusing myself with skating, Icame across Wil- 
liam with his gun. He dared me to set up my ska 
as a mark for him to fire at, and I, doubting his sk 


get another skate—and it cured me from wishing 
again to try his skill in firing. 

I had notseen William for sometime, when one 
night, as I was at play with a few companions, a gen- 
tlenan came out of William’s house, and said to us— 
“ Boys, [wish you would play somewhere else, for you 
disturb a young person, who is very sick.” We went 
— Tt was a month dr two after that I heard of his 
death. 

Did William die happy? perhaps the reader in- 
quires. Yes, he died mic hil os 3 "Dating his sick- 
ness he thought to himself— Perhaps I may never 
go out again—ain | prepared to die ?—to stand at the 
bar of Christ?” He rightly concluded that he was 





trade—and joined the company of the most profli- 





but he would not, One day, in the absence of 


gate and abandoned. My heart sickened at the 


not prepared for the change that might soon take 
place, and he immediately commenced a life of pray 
er. He prayed earnestly and constantly that God, 
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would give hima new heart. Nor did he seek in vain. 
That hope, which is full of immortality, soon took pos- 
session of his breast. He loved much, for he consid- | 
ered that much had been forgiven him. Now, like all { 
those who feel the joys of pardgped sin, he felt for the | 
rishing condition of those are out of Christ. | 
Hie talked with some, and pra for others. A short | 
time before he died, he dictated a short prayer, which | 
a friend wrote in some juvenile books, that he present- | 
ed toa Sabbath school library. I saw this prayer; 
it was simple and appropriate: if it were in my pow- | 
er 1 would transcribe it for the benefit of my readers. 

As William drew near the close of life, he became 
more resigned to the divine will, and seemed ready, 
atany moment, to depart and be with Christ. Onthe 
day of his departure he called for those who were dear 
to him, and took an affectionate leave of them, and 
then said—* Father in heaven, if it be thy will, receive 
my spirit now, without further suffering; if not, thy 
will be done.” His last words were—* Blessed Jesus, 
come quickly!” Then without a struggle ora groan, 
his spirit left her cumbersome clay, to soar into the 
bright regions of ceaseless pleasures. 

A minister, who is now settled in a central part of 
this State, soon after his death, wrote—“ William’s 
social feelings were ardentand strong ; and the native 

vity of his disposition, led him to an entire disre- 
gard of what may be called the frivolities of life. In 
short, as a son, a brother, and a friend, he had entwin- 
ed himself around the affections of those towards whom 
he sustained these relations, in ties too strong for lan- 
guage; and had excited the liveliest hopes, that the 
fruit of manhood, would fully correspond to the prom- 
ising blossoms of youth. But alas; these hopes have 
been withered by death!—yet not until they were sup- 
planted by the sublimer hopes of the gospel.—On these 
the mind would dwell; and from these alone, can his 
afflicted friends draw consolation.” 

I have often regretted, that I] never visited William 
B****** when confined to his sick chamber. But 
then I did not care about religion, nor think about that 

, who was inviting me to forsake my sins, and 
come tohim. If I had been good, and loved Christ, 
no doubt but that I should have had many a pleasant 
interview with him, ere he entered the eternal world. 
{tis my humble prayer, that I too, when drawing near 
to the close of life, may be constrained to say, with my 
departed friend— Blessed Jesus, come quickly! 

Sabbath School Instructer. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
LETTERS FROM THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
No. XI. 

My dear Son,—Without going into the States 
of Ohio and Kentucky, for which I gave you the 
reasons in my last letter, I passed down the river 
from Cincinnatti to Louisville. This is the sec- 
ond great town on the western waters, ‘and in point 
of influence and importance, is, in some respects, 
greater than its rival city; although the number 
ofits inhabitannts is but about one half that of 
Cincinnati. Louisville is situated at the falls in 
the Ohio, which form a grand dividing point be- 
tween the upper and lower waters of this river. 
To this point the largest steamboats come up from 
New Orleans, and the waters of the Mississippi; 
and down to the same place; the smaller boats 
navigate freely from the remotest streams above, 
during a large part of the year, when the streams 
are low. The rocks cover the broad surface of 
the river, and the waters rush in narrow ‘streams 
through rugged cbannels where a steamboat could 
not float. This has made Louisville an important 
place, as it is a point of meeting and exchange of 
catgoes, bétween the upper and lower waters of 
the Ohio. But this obstacle is one which the art 
of man has been able to overcome, and a canal of 
huge dimensions has been made near the edge of 
the town, through which the largest steam vessels 
can pass, and reach without difficulty, the deep 
and smooth water of the river, where they force 
their rapid way, to the remote cities to which 
they are bound. This canal is a great work, and 
shows what man can do to accomplish an object 
on which his heart is set. ' 

_ Louisville is a handsome town, and the buildings 
in it large, and the streets spacious; and it will, 
no doubt, be one of the largest towns in the wes- 


| son, 


boats starting every day, through the winter sea- 
and I took my passage in one of them, for 
Nashville, afier staying a few days in this place. 
The boats are, in many. respects, different from 
those on the Atlantic rivers; being designed for 
large cargoes and long voyages. But there is 
very little to tell you about our progress along the 
banks of a river where the hand of improvement 
is rarely seen, and the only change is stopping 
to get new supplies of wood, or meeting some 
boat, as it passes up the swift stream. The Cum- 
herland river, on which Nashville is situated, is 
far more rapid than the Ohio, and our passage 
was slower; and having to stop at several towns 
along the river, to deliver parts of the cargo, it 
gave me an opportunity to visitthem. The banks 
of the riverrare high and rocky, and the towns are 
reached by mounting a steep ascent. Nashville, 
the capital of the State of Tennessee, is the chief 
town in all this south western country. It is chiefly 
built about a large square, which is the centre of 
the town; and being on high ground, is quite an 
interestiug place. The town lies on a solid rock, 
and the ground about it is hilly, so as to present 
some pretty spots which are improved by hand- 
some houses. This city is a great point of trade, 
and its influence is felt through a wide extent of | 
country; what this influence may be, is a matter | 
of importance—shall it be for Christ, or against 
him? From large cities there goes out much evil 
in the wicked habits of many, who gather there 
to spend their lives in sin. Let Christians send 
forth from cities an influence which shall correct 
this evil, and shed light over all the land around 
them. Let the Sunday School boy or girl, as he 
leaves the crowded city for the village or country, 
take the Gospel with him, not in his hand only, 
but in his heart and life. Be careful of your own 
|conduct, my dear son, and may the Lord direct 
| you in all your ways. Your Father. H. 
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THE POLAR BEAR. 

The following interesting account of the Polar Bear is ex- 
tracted from Harper’s Family Library. 

In the caves of the rocks, or in the hollows of 
the ice, dwells the most formidable of Arctic 
quadrupeds, the Greenland or Polar Bear. This 
fierce tyrant of the cliffs and snows of the north 
unites the stvength of the lion with the untameable 
fierceness of the hyena. A long shaggy covering 
of white soft hair and a copious supply of fat, ena- 
ble him to defy the winter of this rigorous climate. 
Under the heat of Britain, he. suffers the most 
painful sensations. Pennant saw one, over whom 
it was necessary from time to time to throw large 
pails fulkof water. Another kept some years by 
professor Jameson, evidently suffered severely 
under the heat of an Edinburgh summer. The 
haunt of the bear is on the dreary Arctic shores 
or on mountains of ice, sometimes two hun- 
dred miles from land; yet he is not strictly speak- 
ing amphibious. He cannot remain under water 
but a few moments, and he reaches his maratime 
stations only by swimming from one icy fragment 
to another. Mr. Scoresby limits their swimming 
reach to three or four miles; yet Parry found one 
in the centre of Barrow’s Strait, where it was 
40 miles across. This bear howls continually for 
his prey, which consists chiefly cf the smaller 
cetacea and of smaller seals, which, unable to con- 
tend with him, shun their fate by keeping a strict 
watch, and plunging into the depths of the waterts. 
With the Walrus he holds dreadful and doubtful 
encounters, and that powerful animal, with his 
enormous tusks, frequently beats him off with 
great damage. The whale he dares not attack, 
but watches anxiously for the huge carcass in a 
dead state, which affords him a prolonged and de- 
licious feast; this he scents at the distance of miles, 
All these sources of supply being precarious, he 
is sometimes left for weeks without food, and the 
fury ofhis hunger then becomes tremendous. At 
such periods, man, viewed by him always as his 




















































































The annals of the north are filled with accounts 
of the most perilous and fatal conflicts of the Po- 
lar Bear. The first and one of the most tragical, 
was sustained by Barentz and Hemskerke, m 
1696, during the voyage for the discovery of the 
north east passage. Besive anchored at an is- 
land near the straits of Waygazt, two of the sail- 
ors landed, and were walking on the shore, when 
one of them felt himself closely hugged from be- 
hind. Thinking this a frolic of one of his com- 
panions, he called out in a corresponding tone, 
‘‘who’s there; pray stand off.”’ His comrade 
looked and screamed out ‘‘a bear! a bear!’’ then 
running to the ship, alarmed the crew with loud 
cries. The sailors ran to the spot armed with 
pikes and muskets. On their approach, the bear 
very cooly quitted the mangled corpse, sprang up- 
on another sailor, carried him off, and plunging 
his teeth in his body, began drinking blood by 
long draughts. Hereupon the whole of Gages 
crew struck with terror, turned their ba and 
fled precipitately to the ship. On arriving there 
they began to look at each other, unable to feel 
much satisfaction with their own prowess. The 
three then stood forth, undertaking to avenge the 
fate of their fellow countrymen, and to secure for 
them the rights of burial. They advanced and 
fired at first from so respectable a distance that 
they all missed. The pursuer then courageously 
proceeded in front of his companions, and taking a 
close aim pierced the monster’s skull immediately 
below the eye.—The bear, however, merely lift- 
ed his head, and advanced upon them, holding 
still in his mouth the victim whom he was deyour- 
ing; but seeing him soon stagger, the three rush- 
ed on him with sabre and bayonet and soon\des- 
patched him. They collected and bestowed de- 
cent sepulchre on the mangled limbs of their com- 
rades, while the skin of the animal, 13 feet long, 
became the prize of the sailor who fired the suc- 
cessful shot. : 

The history of the whale fishers records a num- 
ber of remarkable escapes from the bear. A 
Dutch captain, Jonge Kees, in 1668, undertook 
with two canoes to attack one, and with a lance 
gave him such a dreadful wound in the belly, that 
his immediate death seemed inevitable. Anxious, 
therefore, not to injure the skin, Kees merely fol- 
lowed the animal close till he should fall down dead. 
The bear however, having climbed a little rock, 
made a spring from the distance of 24 feet upon 
the captain, who taken comparatively by surprise, 
lost hold of the lance, and fell beneath the assail- 
ant, who, placing both paws on his breast, opened 
two rows of tremendous teeth, and paused for a 
moment, as if to show him all the horror of his 
situation. At this critical instant a sailor rushed 
forward with only a scoop, succeeded in alarming 
the monster, who made off, leaving the captain 
without the slightest injury. 

In 1788, Captain Cook of the Archangel, when 
near the coast of Spitzbergen, found himself sud- 
denly between the paws of a bear. He instantly 
called on the surgeon who accompanied him, to 
fire, which the latter did with such admirable 
promptness and precision that he shot the beast 
through the head and delivered the Captain. Mr. 
Hawkins*of the Everthrope in July 1818, having 
pursued and twice struck a large bear, had rais- 
ed his lance for a third blow, when the animal 
sprung forward, seized him by the thigh, and 
threw him over his head into the water. Fortu- 
nately, it used this advantage only to effect its own 
escape. Captain Scoresby mentions a boat’s crew 
which attacked a bear in the Spitzbergen sea; 
but the animal having succeeded in climbing the 
sides of the boat, all the sailors threw themselves 
for safety into the water where they hung by the 
gunwale.—The victor entered triumphantly and 
took possession of the barge, where it sat quietly 
till it was shot by another party. e same writ 
ter mentions the ingenious contrivance of a sailgr, 
who being pursued by one of these creatures, threw 
down successively his hat, handkerchief, and ev- 
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ery other article in his possession, when the brute 
pausing at each, gave the sailor always a certain 
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advantage and enabled him finally to regain the 
vessel. 

Though the voracity of the bear is such, that 
he has been known to feed on his own species, 
yet maternal tenderness is as conspicuous in the 
female as in other inhabitants of the frozen regions. 

There is no exertion which she will not make 
for the supply of her progeny. A she-bear with 
two cubs, being pursved by some sailors across 
a field of ice, and finding that neither by example, 
nor by a peculiar voice and action, she could urge 
them to the requisite speed, applied her paws 
and pitched them alternately forward. The little 
creatures themselves, as she came up, threw 
themselves before her to receive the impulse, and 
thus she and they all effected their escape. 

Bears are by no means devoid of intelligence. 
Their schemes for entrapping seals, and other ani- 
mals on which they-feed, often display considera- 
ble ingenuity. The manner in which the Polar 
bear rises his victim, is thus described by 
Captain Lyon: On seeing his intended prey, he 
gets quietly into the water, and swims to a lee- 
ward position, from whence by frequent short 
dives, he silently makes his approaches, and so 
arranges his distance, that at the last dive, he 
comes to the spot where the seal is lying. If the 

or animal attempt to escape by rolling into the 
water, he falls into the paws of the bear; if on 
the contrary, he lies still, his destroyer makes a 
powerful spring, kills him on the ice, and devours 
him at leisure. Some sailors, endeavoring to 
catch a bear, placed the noose of a rope under 
the snow, baited with a piece of whale’s flesh. 
The bear, however, contrived three successive 
times to push the noose aside and carry off the 
bait unhurt. Captain Scoresby had half tamed 
two cubs, which used even to walk the deck: but 
they showed themselves restless under this con- 
finement and finally effected their escape. 








THE NURSERY. 


From the Youth's Friend. 
" THE SKATERS. 

‘** Mother,” said Henry Fenton, ‘‘ may I go 
and see the skaters on the river to-day?” 

‘*Ifyour lessons are well said, at school, this 
morning, Henry, you may go this afternoon; and 
as I do not wish you te go alone, and.I shall like 
a walk, I will go with you.” 

‘* Thank you, dear mother, I will be very studi- 
ous and attentive this morning.” 

Henry kept his word, and with a ticket of appro- 
bation from his master, he joyfully returned home, 
and reminded his mother of the promised pleasure. 

After dinner, Mrs. Fenton was soon ready for 
their walk, and told Henry to get his cap and mit- 
tens. It was a cold day in December, anda 
slight snow lay upon the ground. The trees were 
all bare, and they wege passed by many sleighs, 
which had been brought out to improve the ear- 
liest opportunity for a sleigh-ride. On approach- 
ing the river, merry shouts were heard from it; 
and the ringing noise occasioned by the skates, 
as they cut into the hard dark-colored ice. 

Presently they came to a rising ground, where 
the whole scene burst upon the view. The river 
was covered with men and boys, some skating 
and others sliding. Some were wrapped in warm 
cloaks, and had fur caps: others wore coats trim- 
med with fur, and cloth caps tied down tightly ov- 
er their ears, to keep out the cold. Nearly every 
one of the skaters held a stick in his hand, with 
which he balanced himself, and some were rapidly 
chasing each other on the ice; while some were 
describing graceful circles, and performing other 
curious feats, which drew admiring crowds around 
them. 

Near the shore were troops of children, some 
of whom had fastened bits of bone or wood to their 
shoes, and were imitating the motions of the ska- 
ters} others had picked out their sliding place, and 
worn it as smooth as glass; so that when they all 
ran in a row after each other, and slid across, 
holding by coats and cloaks, if one fell the whole 








arty came tumbling ina heap. Then rose the 
laugh so loud, that the air rang with the sound. 
enry was delighted with the scene, and his 
mother walked with him along the bank of the 
river, and permitted him to enjoy it for some time. 
When they had left the main body of the company 
on the ice, and had come opposite to a part of the 
river, where but few of the skaters were seen, 
they saw an old woman, wrapped in a coarse 
great coat, with an old hat on her head, and a 
handkerchief tied round her ears, standing under 
a tree near them. 

‘* Mother,” said Henry, ‘‘do look at that poor 
old woman! How cold she looks; she cannot be 
standing there just to look at the skaters! do ask 
her what is the matter.” 

Mrs. Fenton went up to the poor woman, and 
found that she was looking for her grandson, who 
was then on the ice among the skaters, and was 
much distressed on his account. He was a wick- 
ed boy, and though his poor grandmother had tak- 
en care of him from his. infancy, and was now al- 
most entirely dependant on him for support, yet 
he had scarcely been at home for days since the 
river had been frozen. 

Mrs. Fenton pitied the poor woman, and tried 
to comfort her, and promised to call on her and 
see ifshe could do anything to assist her in gain- 
ing a livelihood. As they walked home, she said 
to her son, ‘* You see, my dear Henry, how much 
trouble and distress one disobedient child may 
cause. This boy who might be a comfort and 
support to his widowed, aged parent, fills her heart 
with grief, and may yet bring her gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. She has watched over him 
and nursed him in his days of helplessness, and no 
doubt passed many sleepless nights on his account, 
and now she receives from him only scorn and 
neglect; and he leaves her for days to endure 
cold and hunger, while he is sporting with the 
giddy thoughtless throng we have just left. Oh! 
how much has an undutiful child to account for 
to that just and righteous Creator and Redeemer, 
who will at the last come to judge the world, ‘ tak- 
ing vengeance on them that know not God, and 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

** A tender dutiful child,” said Mrs. Fenton, 
and she drew her son’s arm closer in hers, as she 
saw his eyes filled with tears, ‘‘a dutiful child, 
my dear son, is a very great blessi The child 
who loves and obeys his parents in the fear of the 
Lord, has the blessing of God with him. ‘ Hon- 
or thy father and thy mother,’ you recollect ‘ is the 
first commandment with promise!’ And such a 
child will often see his reward, even in this life, 
in the solace and attention of his own children, 
in his declining years.” 

Henry felt how thankful he should be for the 
kind and tender parent which God had given him, 
and inwardly prayed that he might never offend 
his heavenly Fat er, by neglect or unkindness, or 
a single act of disobedience to his beloved mother. 
LE TT 


EDITORIAL. 


LITTLE EDWARD. 

Now, Eliza, if you will come here and sit 
down with me a few minutes, I will tell you a 
story. Itis atrue one. It is about a little boy 
who died at our house. I was with him all the 
time that he was sick, and when he died. He 
was my cousin. Ashe was a good little boy I 
loved him very much. He had two sisters one 
older and one younger than himself. He was 
about five years old. 

His mother lived a great many miles from us, 
and one summer concluded to take her little boy 
and his youngest sister, to come to visit us. When 
they came we were very glad to see them. They 
were all well and happy. Edward loved his 
mother very much, and always did as she told him. 
And he was so good and obedient, that his moth- 














er loved him, and we all loved him. 
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They came to our house on Tuesday, late in 
the afternoon. Two days after they came, this 
dear little boy was taken sick; but he was ve; 
patient. He grew and worse until Saturday, 
When the doctor ¢ in on Saturday, he looked 
at him, and shook his head, and said that he could 
not get well—that he must die. We all wept 
when we heard it, for we loved this little boy so 
much, that we could not bear to part with him, 
He suffered a great deal; but he was a good boy, 
and would take the worst medicines, and be pleas- 
ant and kind to us all. He would smile and thank 
us when we gave him any thing. 

Saturday night we thought he would die—but soon 
he seemed a little more quiet. Monday forenoon 
we saw a change. It was very evident that he 
was growing worse. About one o’clock, he com- 
plained of feeling very cold, and we found his 
little limbs were growing cold. When people die, 
they always grow cold and a great many clothes 
will not warm them. In the afternoon Edward 
was very sick. Sometimes he would lie upon 
the bed with his eyes shut, pale and breathing 
very quick and short, and then he would be in 
such an agony, that he would throw himself from 
one side of the bed to the other. Once, I recol- 
lect, when he was so distressed, he started right 
up on his feet, and would have gone off the bed, 
if we had not caught him. While he was suffer- 
ing so, once he said something, which his mother 
thought was not patient, and she told him that he 
soon would die, and he seemed happy and patient 
after that. 

He lived until 8 o’clock that Monday evening, 
and then he died. We hope that he went to 
Heaven. He was a little boy, but he loved to 
hear his mother talk about Heaven; and he loved 
to learn Hymns and Prayers and repeat them. 
His mother was a pious woman, and used to teach 
him to pray; and she would pray with him every 
morning and night. One morning his father was 
very sick, and his mother could not leave him then, 
and little Edward went to her, and begged her to 
come and read and pray. And because Jesus Christ 
loves good little children, we hope that he loved 
little Edward, and that he now is in heaven. 

Will not every child who reads this, go to his 
mother and ask her to talk to him about dying 
and about Heaven. 





LEISURE HOURS. 

In what way coneee Dies Dae bo es a,b ae 
tarn to greater account, in table — Se. 
men, do you know how much fy ne Hg t neal 
ae epres aet vies Saeed Ask the confirmed 
inebriate, where he turned aside trom the path of sobri- 
ety, and if his memory be not gone with his reason, he will 
dwell with painful recollection, upon the hours of leisure be 
once enjoyed. Ask the victim of crime, when he took the 
first step in his reckless career, and you will probably remind 
him of the leisure hours he enjoyed in his youth. On the 
other hand, do you see a man who was once in the humble 
walks of life, now moving in a sphere of extendéd usefulness? 
he husbanded -his leisure hours, Maltitudes, whose names 
look bri in the constellation of worthies, owe their eleva- 
tion to the assiduity with which they improved the intervals 
of leisure they enjoyed, from the pursuits of the the 
awl or the anvil. y subetitedsd the onedy of coatel tock 
for those triflng amusements, which insidiously lead the ua- 
wary into the paths of profligacy and vice. 

[Observer §& Telegraph. 


SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Fes. 12. Sab. Search the Seri 
13. Mon. Enoch wained oth ded. 
14. Tues. Ecshew evil. 
15. Wed. Take fast hold of instruction. 
16. Thurs. Study to be quiet. 


Fri. Live so 3 
18. Sat. Man goeth to bis long home. 
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